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GOVERNOR PROCLAIMS “KNOW YOUR UTAH YEAR!” 


Governor Lee signs proclamation on “Know Your Utah Year,” L to r. General 
State Chairman of SUP “Know Your Utah Year,” Judge Jesse P. Rich, Logan, 
President Horace A. Sorensen, Governor J. Bracken Lee, 


Photographer's Chapter To 
Process Savage Collection 

Some time ago the SUP Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage was, through the sponsorship of 
Ralph A. Barnes and Clarence H. Tingy, 
given the fabulous C. R. Savage photo¬ 
graph collection by Brother Joseph E, 
Kjar. This collection, so graciously pre¬ 
sented by Brother Kjar, is more and 
more recognized and appreciated as 
one of the two most valuable exhibits 
in the Village. 

The collection itself contains approx¬ 
imately sixty thousand photographic 
negatives of pioneer Utah personalities, 
scenes, family groups and people. No 
one can really comprehend what all is 
hidden and preserved in the thousands 
of negatives. If they were processed, 
printed and catalogued at the rate of 100 
negatives a day (which is manifestly 
excessive speed for archive work) it 

See SAVAGE Page 6 


Little Denmarks 

William Mulder, University of Utah 

Scandinavians have given their names 
to a number of places in Utah: Jensen, 
for Lars Jensen, who built the ferry on 
Green River in 1885; Axtell in Sanpete 
County, after Axel Einersen; Anderson 
in Washington County, after Peter An¬ 
derson's Orchard in 1869; Peterson in 
Morgan County, for Charles Shrevee 
Peterson, its bishop; Elsinore in Sevier 
County, founded in 1874, after the Dan¬ 
ish town where Hamlet once stalked a 
ghost, though it is doubtful any of the 
immigrants had ever heard of him; 
Widtsoe in Garfield County, for John A. 
Widtsoe, Norwegian dry farm scientist; 
Lockerby in San Juan, after an early 
resident; Yost in Box Elder County, af¬ 
ter Charles Yost in 1880; Swedish Knoll 
in Sanpete because Niels Anderson herd¬ 
ed sheep there; Christianson Canyon in 

See DENMARKS, Page 8 


Congratulating State Chairman, Judge 
Jesse P. Rich, and SUP President Hor¬ 
ace A. Sorensen, Governor J. Bracken 
Lee last week declared 1956, beginning 
January 4th, to be SUP “Know Your 
Utah Year” and called on all resi¬ 
dents of the state to become more ac¬ 
quainted with the historic romance of 
their communities. 

The governor's proclamation follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF UTAH 

The National Society of the Sons of 
Utah Pioners has sponsored and pro 
moted, for years, a 

KNOW YOUR UTAH CAMPAIGN 

The purposes of the program are to 
awaken an interest in Utah’s historic 
heritage, to arouse enthusiasm in local 
community history, and to inform our 
people and visitors of the facts about 
Utah. 

I am pleased to note that the SUP ef¬ 
forts in this field last year were felt 
from one end of our state to the other, 
with an historic trek to the Golden Spike 
ceremonies at Promontory Summit on 
the north, to the Echo Canyon War for¬ 
tifications on the east, to the Hole-in-the- 
Rock on the Colorado River on the 
south, and the running of the Pony Ex¬ 
press into Salt Lake City from old 
Camp Floyd on the west 

The year 1956 will mark the centen¬ 
nial of the settling of Cache Valley and 
the arrival of the first handcart com¬ 
panies of pioneers in the Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley. The year 1956 also will mark the 
60th anniversary of Utah’s admission to 
the United States of America. 

In view of the historic importance 
of the coming year and in cooperation 
with the National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers, I do hereby designate 

See GOVERNOR, Page 2 
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GOVERNOR, From Page 1 

the year 1956 beginning January 4 as 

KNOW YOUR UTAH YEAR 

and I sincerely urge the citizenry to 
support and participate in this program 
of better understanding Utah’s glorious 
past, present and future. 

J. BRACKEN LEE, 

Govenor of Utah 

Vice-chairmen of the campaign will 
be named this week for each of the 
five SUP regions in the state, viz; Cache 
Valley, Ogden Valley, Salt Lake Valley, 
Utah Valley and Southern Utah. 

A speakers bureau will be organized 
under the direction of a special chair¬ 
man and publicized to all chapters, all 
service clubs, all schools and all PTA 
groups in the state. 

A writers, press, and research group 
will also be organized under a special 
chairman for the purpose of furnishing 
the press of the state and all radio sta¬ 
tions with a continuous flow of news 
material and historial articles, shorts 
and spots. We have been promised ex¬ 
cellent cooperation from the big city 
dailies and all that remains is for us to 


produce the material. 

1956 marks the centennial of the set 
tling of Cache Valley and the arrival 
of in the Salt Lake Valley of the first 
Handcart companies. The $64 question 
for all members of SUP is, what are 
we going to do about it? 

Many other communities in the state 
have 1956 centennials (half of them per* 
haps are not aware of it, however) and 
1956 marks the centennial of a score of 
important historical events. In fact, 
1956 is a challenging opportunity for 
every SUP chapter. 

Among the many oportunities for pro¬ 
motional public relations on the subject 
of our pioneer heritage are: A trek to 
Great Salt Lake and the Kit Carson 
Cross, Trek to the ghost city of La 
Plata. Trek to the historic Ogden Can¬ 
yon and the old powder mills. Trek 
around the north end of the lake and 
down to Pilot Peak, over the old Cali¬ 
fornia trail. A “Gay Nineties” horse 
show and horseless-carriage show, an 
antique show under canvas. 

East Mill Creek's Xmas 
Party and Election 

The big, East Mill Creek Chapter held 
its Christmas party at the Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage December 1st and served a spe¬ 
cial banquet for the ladies. Speaker 
for the ocacsion was Dr. M. Merkley, 
Assistant Superintendent of Salt Lake 
City Schools who gave an illustrated 
discussion on the educational programs 
of the Arabian people. 

Annual election of officers was con¬ 
ducted with Franklin D. Richards being 
named president. Other officers elect¬ 
ed are Joy F. Dunyon, 1st vice presi¬ 
dent, Harry N. Poll 2nd vice presi¬ 
dent, German S. Ellsworth, 3rd vice 
president, Thomas A. Lambert, secre¬ 
tary and Cortland P. Starr, treasurer. 



Smithfield Chapter. Front row L to r. 
Edgar Nilson, 2nd vice pres.; Ed. M. 
Pitcher, president; J. W. Kirkbide, di¬ 
rector, 2nd row: rPeston West, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; Howard Bingham, W. 
Hazen Hillyard, Director; Noble Cham¬ 
bers. aBck row: Melvine Hillyard, di¬ 
rector; S. L. Hymas, G. L. Rees, di¬ 
rector; La Mont Harris. 


U. of U. Extension Course 
Opens At Pioneer Village 

The Extension Division of the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah opened a full college 
credit course in Utah History at the 
Pioneer Village January 9th, with Dr. 
Leland H. Creer. head of the Depart¬ 
ment of History at the university, in 
charge. The course carries 3 hours 
credit and tuition is $18. 

The first four lectures are: January 
9, The Spaniards Come to the Great 
Basin; Jan. 16, Fur Traders and Trap¬ 
pers; Jan. 23, The First Explorers of 
the Great Basin; Jan. 30, Salt Desert 
Trails and the Discovery of the Old 
Mormon Trail. 

Lehi Chapter 
Makes Christmas News 

Our wide awake Lehi chapter re¬ 
ceived excellent publicity with a nice 
article and a two-column photograph in 
the Christmas issue of the Lehi Free 
Press (page 11). 

We are happy to print the report of 
the chapter’s activities as submitted by 
brother Walter L. Webb, secretary: 

“During the year the Lehi Chapter of 
the SUP under the direction of David 
H. Carson, has had successful monthly 
meetings at the homes of the mem¬ 
bers. 

At these meetings the members’ wives 
were present and took part in tjie exer¬ 
cises. The Centennial History of Lehi 
has been the text book used for lessons. 
This interesting book will soon be fin¬ 
ished and they expect to take up the 
History of the Pioneer Sunday School 
as soon as it is off the press. This is 
a new adventure in Pioneer History, 
written by Andrew Fjeld a native pio¬ 
neer. The book is being sponsored by 
the Lehi High Priests’ Quorum assisted 
by the Sunday School in the Lehi 
Stake and being printed by the Lehi 
Free Press, an entirely local project. 

The monthly meeting in May was 
held at the SUP museum in Salt Lake 
City. A fine dinner was served and 
an interesting visit made to the mu¬ 
seum, one of the finest in the West. A 
large percentage of the members with 
their wives were present at the annual 
encampment of the SUP at Brighton in 
beautiful Cottonwood Canyon. 

Some of t he members of the group 
went on the trek to the Hole-in-the-Rock 
on the Colorado River in September. It 
was a rugged trip, so our wives did 
not go. 

A number of the group are preparing 
to join the re-activiated Mormon Bat¬ 
talion. They will represent former Le¬ 
hi members of the original organization 
There are three native pioneers in the 
Lehi Chapter at present.” 
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The Historian's Corner 

David E. Miller, 
National SUP Historian 


Every Man His Own 
Historian 

At a recent SUP board meeting it 
was decided to request each SUP mem¬ 
ber to draft a short sketch of his own 
life for the files of SUP. Your historian 
was placed in charge of directing the 
preparation of these autobiographies and 
charged with the responsibility of en¬ 
couraging each Son to act promptly, in 
order that this project might be brought 
to completion at an early date. (Of 
course, the project can never be com¬ 
pleted because new members are join¬ 
ing all the time—but the current roster 
of members can complete this work). I 
realize that some chapters of SUP are 
already actively engaged in this type of 
work and that many very valuable au¬ 
tobiographies are now on deposit in 
the local chapter files. We are now 
expanding this program to the national 
level; we want a life sketch of every 
Son in the national files. In order to 
promote this project—as well as others 
of an historical nature—it is urged that 
^each chapter choose its own historian 
and give him complete supoprt in the 
collection of these records. 

There are benefits to be derived from 
the preparation of these autobiographies. 
In the first place it gives every Son a 
chance to become his own historian 
and prepare an account of his own ac¬ 
tivities that may be preserved for fu¬ 
ture generations. (Many men have the 
secret desire to write such accounts but 
feel reluctant to begin for one reason 
or another. Now you may all go ahead 
and consider this an assignment—and 
at least have a good excuse for getting 
started.) How many of our fathers have 
passed away without having written 
such a life sketch? And how we now 
wish we had that record written in 
Dad’s own hand! 

The history of our own community, 
state and nation is built around the 
deeds of its men and women—our fore¬ 
bears. Every one of us is a member of 
our community, state and nation; ev¬ 
ery one of us has a history worth re¬ 
cording! Let us not shirk this respons¬ 
ibility; let us get busy on this project 
at once. 

In the process of writing our own 
autobiographies we may find it neces¬ 
sary to do some research in family and 
other records. This might very well 
result in the discovery of diaries, al¬ 
bums, other life sketches and other doc¬ 
uments of great historical value. Let’s 
get busy and ferret them out! 

Your historian is anxious to obtain 

u 


information regarding dates of import¬ 
ant events such as the founding of 
forts, chartering of towns, completion 
of railroad lines, etc. If you have such 
information, please forward it to the 
national office in order that proper an¬ 
niversary notices may be made. 

Let’s all work together to learn more 
about our glorious 4 history! 


Back Numbers of 
SUP News Wanted 

Please, please, please will some 
good Son come to the rescue of the 
national office and supply us with 
half a dozen copies of the following 
numbers of the SUP News? 
December, 1954 
January, 1955 
June, 1955 
July, 1955 
Aug.-Sept., 1955 
December, 1955 

We are receiving requests from li¬ 
braries, museums and archives all 
over the United States for complete 
files of the SUP News, and we have 
exhausted our supply of the above 
issues. 

If you still have any of these back 
numbers kicking around, please con¬ 
sider mailing them to the editor. No 
Son, of course, will have more than 
ONE copy; but if you can spare it 
for our national office archives, 
please send it to us at once. 


SUP PROFILES 

William R. Wallace 
by Bryant S. Hinckley 


I am invited to pay tribute to one of 
our most distinguished citizens. Ninety 
years ago December 10, 1865, the Hon¬ 
orable William R. Wallace first saw the 
light of day in a house that stood near 
4th South on State Street. 

Many changes have taken place since 
then, and he has made much history in 
his life. Today, he stands upon the 
summit of 90 years bright with splen¬ 
did achievements, still happy and look¬ 
ing forward. 

Handsome, dignified, benevolent, wise 
and far-seeing, he occupies a proud 
place among the nobility of this com¬ 
monwealth. All who are familiar with 
his record hail him as one of our great¬ 
est citizens. All who know his accom¬ 
plishments acclaim him as one of the 
great public benefactors of this state. 

Mr. Wallace, we congratulate you 
upon your 90th anniversary, and join 
with your friends and admirers every¬ 
where in wishing you well. We give to 
you the assurance of our pride in your 
achievements, our esteem, our affec¬ 
tion, and wish you many happy returns. 

God bless you forever—Mr. Wallace. 



Golden Mother 

—F. Ear! Young. “M” Man of 
North Inglewood, California. 

She is my golden mother. 

She was sent from heav'n above/ 
And with the help of God 
She brought me wond’rous love. 
Advice she always gave me 
But I oft’ did not obey. 

My dearest golden mother 
Helped me to see God's way. 

She is my golden mother. 

Not just on “Mother's Day." 

For I will always love her 
Each and every day. 

I love my golden mother 
Love her with all my heart 
She is my angel mother 
From her I'll never part. 

She is my golden mother 
In my heart she'll always stay. 

And with God's help I'll see her 
On that glorious judgment day. 
Thanks to you, my mother 
Thanks for your tender care, 

I love you my dear mother 
You're always in my prayer. 

Rulon Morgan, New 
President G. A. S. 

The George Albert Smith chapter (or¬ 
iginally old camp No. 7) which is per¬ 
haps the oldest continuously active 
chapter in the history of the National 
Society, was reorganized early in De¬ 
cember. 

President Walter G. Taylor who has 
directed the activities of this famous 
group for almost a score of years was 
elected Honorary President. (The first 
such honor ever to be bestowed in the 
records of the National Society). 

Elected to succeed Dr. Taylor as pres¬ 
ident of the chapter, was J. Rulon Mor¬ 
gan, Provo attorney and active officer 
of the chapter. Brother Rulon and his 
corps of officers have taken as their 
goal, 50 new members by June 1st, 
They have embarked on an all out en¬ 
listment campaign and report excellent 
results. 

Student Chapter 
A Forming At Y 

A flash report arrives from the BYU 
as we go to press to the effect that a 
10 man Student SUP Committee inter¬ 
viewed approximately 1000 male Y stu¬ 
dents at registration of students Janu¬ 
ary 3rd and 4th., and that a strong 
chapter of about 100 students is in the 
make. This will be the first “campus 
student chapter” in the National So¬ 
ciety, and will result in similar stu¬ 
dent groups in all other Utah Colleges 
in the near future. 
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Bryant S. Hinckley 
by Nicholas G, Morgan 


This son of Utah pioneer parents was 
born at Coalville, Utah, July 9, 1867. 
He spent his childhood at Cove Creek 
Fort and his fathers home at Fillmore, 
and later at the family home in the old 
12th ward in Salt Lake City. 

In 1867 President Brigham Young 
called Ira Nathanial Hinckley and his 
wife Angelina Nobel Hinckley, parents 
of Bryant, to go to Cove Creek, thirty- 
five miles south of Fillmore, to build 
and operate Cove Fort, which still 
stands to this day as one of the most 
historic structures in the Intermoun¬ 
tain West. It is 100 feet square, with 
walls 18 feet high, tapering from four 
to two feet thick at the top. Its cost 
was $18,000 and it served as protection 
for the settlers in that area from 1867 
to the late 1870’s. 

Bryant attended school in Fillmore 
until 1884, when he enrolled in the 
Brigham Young Academy, graduating 
in 1889. His contact during that period 
with his beloved friend and teacher, 
Karl G. Maeser, has been, throughout 
his long career, perhaps the greatest 
influence in his life for good outside 
that of his immediate family. 

Brother Bryant went east to increase 
his education in 1892 and attended East¬ 
man National College at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, graduating therefrom in May 
of that year. Since that time he has 
devoted his life and talents to the field 
of education and church work. He 
taught in the Brigham Young Academy 
from 1893 to 1900, when he became 
Principal of the L. D. S. Business Col¬ 
lege in Salt Lake City, In April, 1900 
he was apointed a member of the Gen¬ 
eral Board of the Y.M.M.I.A. Since 
then he has served as Mission President, 
Stake President, High Councilman, and 
in many other important positions. 

Brother Hinckley possesses a remark¬ 
able talent in the written and spoken 
word, a wit that charms those who hear 
him, and a sincerity that commands the 
admiration of all who know him. He 
is one of Utah's most brilliant biograph¬ 
ers, historians, and editors. Although 
now in his 89th year, he excells in 
fluency of diction, brilliancy of intellect, 
and in tenderness of heart. He has a 
compasionate love for his fellowman. 

Church leader, civic leader, author, 
teacher, public speaker, friend to the 
lowly and great, a man of highest ideals 
with a heart full of charity for the way¬ 
ward, a man whose friends are legion, 
and a man who has no enemies. To 
have his confidence and affection and 
companionship is one of life’s greatest 
compensations. 
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Four members of the Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club chapter who were 
honored December 7th as being pioneers in their own right. Each was born in 
Utah before the coming of the railroad in 1869. Hale, hearty, active and busy 
as beavers, these illustrious Sons are, 1. to r.: Bryant S. Hinckley, William R. 
Wallace, Dr. W. R. Calderwood, and John L. Herrick. 


Past Presidents of 
Chapters To Be Honored 

The National Society is preparing a 
handsome certificate of office to be 
presented to all past presidents of SUP 
chapters. The approximate size will 
be 8x10 inches, and it will be illumin¬ 
ated and engraved by the most sought 
after draftsman in the intermountain 
states. 

But here is the rub! The records in 
the National Office, concerning chapter 
presidents, only go back to include the 
year 1954. Prior to this date we have 
no information as to who were chapter 
presidents, when, where, how long, or 
for what chapter. Will friends of pres* 
ent living past chapter presidents please 
communicate with the editor and sup¬ 
ply the name, the chapter, and the ap¬ 
proximate years of office? 

Grace Johnson Receives 
Distinguished Service Award 

Featured at the Sugar House Chapter 
Christmas Party in the Lion House, De¬ 
cember 29th, was the presentation by 
President Horace A Sorensen of the 
National Society’s Distinguished Service 
Award to Miss Grace Johnson, author, 
playwright, humorist, historian, presi¬ 
dent of the Animal Rescue League, 
great and good friend of SUP and hu¬ 
manitarian. So far as National Office 
records reveal, this is the first time 
such an award by the Society has been 
made to a woman. The citation reads 
that it was presented for her work as 
“Humanitarian - Animal welfare and 
rescue.” 


SUP PROFILES 

Denis J. Murphy 


Denis John Mur¬ 
phy apparently in¬ 
herited his love 
for p r o v id i n g 
young people with 
recreation from 
his maternal 
grandfather, Mark 
Lindsay. Says 
)Denis, “Grand¬ 
father established 
Lindsay Gardens 
in Salt Lake. It was the first play¬ 
ground or recreation center in Utah.” 

For about twenty years, Denis had 
managed the Shamrock girl’s softball 
team, and he claims, “They are one of 
the first ten teams in the U. S. They 
narrowly missed winning the world title 
three years ago. Lost a heartbreaking 
game in Portland, 1-0 in the fifteenth 
inning.” 

It was Denis Murphy who persuaded 
Ed Vetters to put up the money neces¬ 
sary to build Glade Softball Park. 

Not content with local sports, he pro- ; 
moted the World Soft Ball Tourney for 
Salt Lake in 1953. “We had 21 trains of 
players from all over the United 
States,” Deny recalls. “There was even 
one from Canada.” 
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One of the few bachelor members of 
SUP, Denis narrowly missed being a 
pioneer in his own right. He was born 
August 17, 1884. His father, John Caine 
Murphy, immigrated from New Jersey. 

John C. sold rubber stamps and no¬ 
tarial seals, so when Utah became a 
state in 1896, Governor Heber M. Wells 
asked him to design a state seal. John 
did so, incorporating the beehive, bees, 
U. S. flag, arrows, American Eagle and 
the years denoting pioneer settlement 
and statehood. The seal was made in 
the form of a lion head. When the jaws 
were closed, the seal was impressed. 

John became ill by the time that 
Denis was in high school, so the young¬ 
ster left school to go to work. His first 

job was cash boy at Walker Bros. Co. 

for $2.50 per vyeek. By the time he was 
24, he was superintendent of the old 
Keith O’Brien store. After 10^> years 
at KOB and 7 years as superintendent 
at the Paris Co., he went to work as 
superintendent at Auerbach’s in 1922. 

In addition to his superintendent 

duties, Denis was head of the person¬ 
nel department He hired a great num¬ 
ber of college students for extra work 
in the store so they could attend 

school. In fact, the word used to go 
around the U. of U. campus, “If you 
need a job, see Pat Goggin at t he 
Independent Ice Co. or Deny Murphy 
at Auerbach’s.” 

Brother Denis has been secretary for 
the SUP Luncheon Club in Salt Lake for 
the past six years, serving under Presi¬ 
dents Alvin Keddington, Fred Curtis, 
LaVere Adams, Nicholas G. Morgan, 
Sr., Ray Alston, Dr. Carl J. Christensen, 

A recent letter from the state chair¬ 
man of the Cancer Fund Drive com¬ 
mended Denis for his colorful solicita¬ 
tion for the Cancer Society at the open¬ 


ing ball game of the 1955 season. A let¬ 
ter from the national cancer headquar¬ 
ters also commended his fine work. 

Fiddlers Contest 
Planned For Spring 

Your National Society is laying 
ground work for an old-time, pioneer 
fiddlers contest sometime come spring. 
Violinists are declared “taboo” for this 
event. (You see, there’s a world of 
difference between a violinist and fid¬ 
dler.) We want to discover what has 
happened to the “Pete Fiddlers,” the 
“Fiddler Nielsens” and all other old 
timers who fiddled for early day 
dances, weddings and community cele¬ 
brations. 

Arrangements are being made to hold 
the contest as an annual affair at Pio¬ 
neer Village. There will be attractive 
prizes, lots of fun and (we hope) bids 
from Hollywood talent scouts. So fid¬ 
dlers, whether you are men or wom¬ 
en, young or old, whoever you are, 
prepare now to enter this “Old Time 
Fiddlers Contest.” Write to the National 
Secretary. But let the late Stephen 
en Vincent Benet tell you about it. 

“Big Tom Sergent was the first in line; 
He could fiddle all the bugs off a sweet- 
potato vine. 

He could fiddle down a possum from a 
mile-high tree, 

He could fiddle up a whale from the bot¬ 
tom of the sea. 

Yuh could hear hands spankin’ till they 
spanked each other raw, 

When he finished variations on “Turkey 
in the Straw.” 

Little Jimmy Weezer was the next to 
Play; 

He could fiddle all night, he could fiddle 
all day. 


He could fiddle chills, he could fiddle 
fever. 

He could fiddle a rustle like a lowland 
river. 


He fiddled the wind by the lonesome 
moon, 

He fiddled a most almighty tune 
He started fiddling like a ghost. 

He ended fiddling like a host. 

He fiddled north an’ he fiddled south, 
He fiddled the heart right out of yore 
mouth. 

He fiddled here an’ he fiddled there. 

He fiddled salvation everywhere.” 
-Quoted from Benet’s “The Mountain 
Whippoorwill,” The Concise Treasury 
of Great Poems; Louis Untermeyer, 
Permabook 1953) Doubleday & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, New York. 

Pioneer Chapter Hears 
Dr. T. Ray Broadbent 

’ Dr. Thomas Ray Broadbent, Utah’s 
well known plastic surgeon, was guest 
speaker Thursday, December 1, at the 
Pioneer chapter’s regular monthly lunch¬ 
eon in the Lion House. Dr. Broadbent 
had recently returned from Switzerland 
where he had presented a professional 
paper. He spoke on plastic surgery 
and showed numerous slides 

Only '56 Paid Up Members 
To Receive SUP News 

The National Office will clean up 
the membership records of the Socie¬ 
ty during January, and will remove 
from the records the names of all 
members whose 1956 dues have not 
been received as of February 1st. 
Be sure to urge your chapter treas¬ 
urer to remit your national dues this 
month. 
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Many Changes 
are now being made 
to meet our ever growing 
business needs 


® New Sales Floors 

• New Warehosues 
® New Phone System 

• New Offices 

® New Rest Rooms 

• New Fireproofing 

® New Enlarged Parking Facilities 
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SAVAGE — From Page 1 

would require two years to complete. 

The National Society wishes to make 
this collection the individual project of 
a special “C. R. Savage Chapter” to be 
made up of some 25 or 30 Sons with 
photography as a hobby. To this chapter 
will be given the sole responsibility of 
exploring, classifying, processing and 
publicizing this fantastic gold mine of 
“Pioneer Utah As It Was.” 

Applications for this new “C. R. Sav¬ 
age Chapter” are now open. Wherever 
you are; whoever you are, so long as 
you are eligible for membership in SUP, 
we urge you to immediately communi¬ 
cate with the national secretary. You 
can live in Logan, St. George, Price or 
Tooele, and be eligible for this chapter. 
SUP wants photographers. Does this 
fit you? 



Col. C. R. Savage 


It has been said that Savage’s photo¬ 
graph of the Central Pacific’s engine 
Jupiter and the Union Pacific’s engine 
119 touching pilots at Promotory on May 
10, 1869, is the most celebrated and 
widely reproduced picture of any of 
those made by the immortal pictorial 
chroniclers of the frontier west: Jack- 
son, Gatlin, Remington, Russell, Frenz- 
eny, Tavernier, Zogbaum or Huffman. 

Sugar House Group 
Very Active 

Thursday night, December 29th, the 
Sugar House boys threw caution to the 
winds and helped Santa celebrate, but 
good. It was the annual Christmas 
party of the chapter with the ladies as 
special guests. 

The gala affair was held in the Lion 
House with Elder Marion G. Romney 
delivering the Christmas message. 
There were also several musical and 
novelty numbers to complete the eve¬ 
ning. 


The new officers of this progressive 
chapter are Clifton H. Ludwig, presi¬ 
dent; J. L. Pulsipher, Jr., 1st vice-pres¬ 
ident; Dean W. Andrus, 2nd vice-pres¬ 
ident; Tanner L. Brown, 3rd vice-presi¬ 
dent; Garn S. Henderson, immediate 
past president; George Morgan, secre¬ 
tary; Ronald Kingsbury, treasurer; 
Milton V. Backman, judge-advocate; Hi¬ 
ram C. Young, chaplain; Rulon J. 
Sperry, historian, and the following di¬ 
rectors: Lorenzo B. Summerhays, Har¬ 
old S. Barnes, Jr., West Hammond, and 
Sterling H. Nelson. 



Injun Bill 

—James P. Sharp 


Many years ago a middle aged Indian 
walked into the town of Woodland, Utah. 
No one knew where he had come from 
or what he was there for but in those 
days Indians were generally looking 
around to see what could be stolen, so 
they watched him. He spoke only a few 
words of English but seemed mighty 
proud that he knew a little of the white 
man’s language. 

One day two men coming down from 
the Provo River, about one mile above 
the town, saw him. He had made a 
lean-to- against a large rock. His bed was 
of dry grass. He was cooking two large 
trout on a flat rock. He offered those 
men each a fresh trout for some “fire 
sticks” (matches). They had none but 
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told him to go to town the next day and 
they would give him a handful. 


The following day he appeared and 
had some grouse for the men. He was 
always smiling and happy and always 
said “much t’anks” for anything given 
him. That was the beginning; for al¬ 
most every day he would wander into 
town with fresh trout, grouse or venison 
and was always glad to trade for any¬ 
thing the folks would give him in the 
way of food or clothing. 


He wandered about as he pleased, 
but some said he was just spying and 
when the right time came he would 
make a raid and disappear. So when 
some men in the lower valley lost about 
tweny head of horses they went to this 
Indian that everyone now called Indian 
Bill. They found him at his camp. Yes, 
he knew the Indians who had stolen the 
horses and offered to go with the men to 
attempt to recover the stolen animals. 


They furnished him with a horse but 
he walked most of the way trailing the 
stolen animals. Up over Wolf Creek I 
pass they went and down on the head 
waters of the Duchesne. It was now * 
late in the day so he persuaded the men ' 
to stop and let him go on to investigate. 


He returned about midnight and ex¬ 
plained the situation which was; the In¬ 
dians had made camp between where 
they had the horses staked out and where 
the men were. He wanted two men to 
go with him and recover the horses. 

They went over a small hill and 
down a draw and came in below the 
horses. The two men waited there while * 
the Indian sneaked away and presently 1 
returned with a bloody knife. He had 
killed the Indian guarding the horses. 


The three went down and quietly un¬ 
tied the horses and with one man rid¬ 
ing and leading an animal, and the 
other riding behind, they were soon back 
to where the men were waiting and 
soon all were on their way. 


Daybreak found them on the head of 
the Provo where they rested a short 
time and then rode on. They not only 
had recovered all the stolen horses but 
had all of the Indian ponies as well, 
leaving the thieves afoot. 

Fall came and the Indian killed some 
deer with his bow and arrows. He used 
the hides for his bed and clothes and 
jerked most of the meat but the town 
people had not forgotten how he had 
helped get the stolen horses back and 
gave him some food and clothing. 


Years went by with everyone speak¬ 
ing to “Injun Bill” as he was now call¬ 
ed. When winter came and he was get¬ 
ting old the town people went up and 
took him to a nice warm cabin in town 
where there was food, a bunk with a 
straw mattress and wood, but two days 
later he would be back to his old place. 
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During all of those years he had 
maintained his dignity in this: He main¬ 
tained that the squaws should do all the 
work and the men hunt and do as they 
pleased, and this to his credit, he prac¬ 
ticed what he preached and never would 
work. 

Then came a terrible winter. A 
three day blizzard with extreme cold. 
When it cleared up some men got in a 
sleigh and drove up to hils camp. They 
had deep drifts to get through but final¬ 
ly made it and there they found him 
dead. Apparently he had made a small 
fire and sat close to it and the cold had 
overcome him and he had fallen into 
the fire, and being too cold to get up, 
had laid there and the coals had burned 
almost all the flesh off of one of his 
legs. Why not let Mr. Fred A. Peterson 
of Woodland tell the story from here on 
just as he told it to me. He is still alive, 
so, Mr, Peterson— 

“My gracious, and don’t you know, 
we had a hard time getting up to his 
place. See it was about ten yards off 
the road so when we walked over there 
and saw Bill was dead we rolled him 
over but I have never seen such a hor¬ 
rible expression on any person’s face 
as was on his. He must have suffered 
a thousand deaths. That look haunted 
me so I put one of his deer skins oyer 
his face and we put him in the sleigh 
and hauled him to town. 

“It seemed like everyone was wait¬ 
ing for word from old Bill so when we 
drove to ‘Dolph’s blacksmith shop, most 
of the men and boys gathered there. 
Everyone wanted to do something, so 
we sent some to dig a grave while oth¬ 
ers were making a coffin. Three of us 
were assigned to wash him, but first we 
had to thaw him out for he was all 
doubled up. We put a tub of snow on 


the forge and soon had some hot wa¬ 
ter. We put Bill on an old door, but 
that look on his face haunted me, so I 
put a burlap sack over his face, 

“We took burlaps sacks and wrung 
them out of the hot water and put them 
on his body and over those we put a 
heavy canvas to keep the steam in and 
in about an hour we had the arms and 
legs so that we could move them. Say, 
I don’t believe that old boy had ever 
had a bath, so I went home and got me 
a scrub brush and I polished up that 
body like it had never been before. 

“The men had the coffin finished and 
were all set for just putting him in it 
without any clothes, for they said he 
had never worn any, but I told them to 
hold on. Down home I had a new black 
suit of clothes, some warm underwear, 
a new white shirt and some new shoes. 
When I walked in with those the men 
thought I was crazy but I told them that 
I was going to dress him up so that he 
would not be ashamed of himself when 
he met Saint Peter, and besides, I 
thought that if I did that for him he 
might say a good word to Peter for me, 
and that sometime in the future, I might 
meet him up there where I know he is 
going. 

“The men growled all the time we 
were putting those clothes on him. It 
took a long time and I wanted it to be 
as long as possible for I knew that I 
would have to wash his face, and by; 
gracious, don’t you know I hated like ; 
everything to look at that terrible ex¬ 
pression on it, but when i took the sack 
off there was old Bill asmiling at me. 

“Now ’Dolph White said it was just 
natural, for while we were thawing out 
his body his face thawed out and the 
muscles had relaxed and went back to 
their natural shape as was his face, for 


he was always smiling, but I know bet¬ 
ter for I know when Bill realized what 
I was doing for him that it pleased him 
and don’t you know that made me think 
more than ever before that there is a 
God, and I just know that Bill .asked 
Peter to let him come down and thank 
me, but that would be impossible and 
God just let him smile for .me, but that 
smile more than paid me for all of those 
clothes. 

“It was the dead of winter but that 
was the largest funeral that had ever 
been held at Woodland. The people 
came from all over the valley and gave 
him a real Christian funeral. 

“When the grave was filled in we 
took a lot of rocks and put them on the 
grave just like the Indians always do, 
and now whenever Decoration Day 
comes around, we always decorate his 
grave with wild flowers for we know he 
would like those better than store ones 
or those made of paper.” 

“But, Fred, what about that head 
board at the grave that says: 

“Here lies Injun Bill—never work¬ 
ed and never will!” 

“Oh that’s just our token of remem¬ 
brance.” 

And now? That head board is gone. 
Most of the rocks have been taken away 
and only a rim around the outside re¬ 
mains and few there are today who 
know the story of old Injun Bill, or even 
where his grave is. 

A Plot Looking For 
An Author 

Your editor is looking for some one 
to write a short History of Irrigation for 
the Sup News. Someone to write a short 
History of Dry Farming for the News, 
and some one to write the Story of The 
Sevier River. Whom &o you suggest? 



UTAH S LARGEST VOLUME FURNITURE 

STORE 


BRINGS GREATER 
SELECTIONS 


AND ALWAYS FIRST 
WITH THE FINEST 


EASY TO SHOP \(j +J T A\t“? _ 

Come as You Are Jv-' U 1 ll L / 

Use the 6 Side-Store” tuMnuaw! hm bimiam bsivc • art uw /m/wM ■ dim um 

Parking and < • 

Convenient Entrance “ Utah’s Largest Volume Furuniture Store’’ 
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(DENMARK from page ) 

Tooele County, for an early Swedish set¬ 
tler along Deep Creek; Borgeson Can¬ 
yon, for Anders Borgeson, who built the 
first molasses mill in Santaquin. 

There were, besides, nicknames like 
Little Copenhagen for Mantua, a ham¬ 
let of Danish families in Little Valley; 
and Little Denmark for half a dozen 
towns. Rural communities dominantly 
Scandinavian invariably had a Danish 
Ditch, a Danish Field, a Danish Bench, 
and a Danish Woods, suggestive that out 
of language needs in the early days it 
was convenient to divide up the com¬ 
mons in this way. 

In a number of communities Scandi¬ 
navians outnumbered all other foreign- 
bom, and their second generation form¬ 
ed the greater part of the native-born. 
But there were no exclusively Scandi¬ 
navian colonies, which would have been 
contrary to the idea of the Kingdom, 
whose fellowship overrode ethnic dis¬ 
tinctions. Salt Lake City by 1885 did 
have a “Swede Town,” but it was a 
suburban development promoted by 
businessmen eager to profit from the 
great influx of Swedes into the capital 
in the 1880’s. The Scandinavian Build¬ 
ing Society in Salt Lake in 1889 was sim¬ 
ply an urban expression, through united 
cash, of what once could be done through 
united labor in the settlements. 

The “Little Denmark” of Salt Lake 
City's Second Ward, begun by the first 
handful of immigrants in 1852 and stead¬ 
ily augmented, was not exclusive: 29 
of its 58 households in 1860 were Scan¬ 
dinavian, living side by side with 
American, English and Scotch neign- 
bors in a community as mixed as the 
country settlements. On one block, for 
example, according to the original cen¬ 
sus schedule for 1860, lived two Danish 
families, a Canadian, an English, and a 
Maine family; on another the order of 




Make A Better Impression 


PRINTERS INC. 

2007 McClelland St. 


Dial INgersoll 6-2333 


houses was Scotch, Danish, English, two 
Danish, Irish, English, two Danish; on 
a third, Danish, Pennsylvanian, Ver¬ 
mont, three Danish, New York, and 
English. The most Scandinavian block 
contained one family from New York, 
two from Sweden, nine in a row from 
Denmark, one from Scotland. 

Scandinavian occupations, incident¬ 
ally, included farmers (the ward, nine 
blocks from the center of the city, was 
still decidedly rural and good dairy 
grounds), potter, shoemaker, cabinet¬ 
maker, blacksmith, wheelwright, labor¬ 
er, and carpenter. 

Little Denmark was an interesting 
exhibit of different nationalities, living 
together in the fellowship of their com¬ 
mon faith. Not that relations were al¬ 
ways amicable. Charles L. Walker not¬ 
ed in his journal on Sunday, October 23, 
1859, after complaining of the cold and 
“a pain in my bowels,” that he had 
“calculated to go to the Tabernacle but 
a Danish Brother came for me to settle 
a diffculty between him and a scotch 
man both parties were near to fighting 
point neither would yield nor could I get 
them to see the thing in the right light 
both wanted to have the thing fixed their 
own way, but after laboring with them 


for about 2 hours I got them to see as 
I saw and before I left I had all made 
straight and the parties shook hands 
and felt pretty well toward each other 
considering how they felt previous to 
my coming to them.” The point is that 
Dane and Scotchman could take their 
trouble to an Englishman, their fellow 
ward member, and resolve it. 

A few days earlier Walker had re¬ 
corded another typical service: “At 
night I went down to the 5th Ward to 
get a Danish man that could speak Eng¬ 
lish. I took him with me to two Danish 
Families that had come in this season 
and we encouraged them in their faith 
religion and temporal welfare.” And a 
year later he could note “at night I 
went to the ward meeting the time was 
half took up in reconfirming about 30 of 
the Brethren and Sisters that came in 
this fall from England Denmark and 
some from Africa ...” 

After 1860 the Second Ward became 
less the Scandinavian center, the im¬ 
migrants scattering freely throughout 
the city, where their friends and rela¬ 
tives following after were naturally at¬ 
tracted to them and soon gave other 
neighborhoods a Scandinavian com¬ 
plexion. 


SUP PROFILES 

Alexis B. Malan 


Few couples reach their 56th wedding 
anniversary, and most of those who do, 
spend it quietly at home with their 
family. 

Not so the energetic Alexis B. Malans. 
On their 56th anniversary, November 
20, 1951, they were in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean on their way to Europe. 

This incident typifies the activity of 
this enthusiastic couple. A member of 
the Ogden-Weber Chapter, SUP, Brother 
Alexis has lived in Ogden all his life, 
and has been interested in real estate 
since he was fifteen years old. 

Well past the age of “retirement,” 
Brother Malan took the 1947 trek from 
Nauvoo when he was 78. His appealing 
smile and cheerful disposition caused 
more than one trekker to name him as 
“life of the party.” 

Alexis himself is the eldest of sixteen 
children, and he and his wife have thir¬ 
teen children, all living. They have 44 
grandchildren and 30 great-grandchil¬ 
dren. 

During the 1951 trip to Europe and 
French Morocco (the African country 
was not threatened with civil war then) 
the Malans were invited to dine with 
the Pasha of Marrakech. 

The banquet of the famous “Diffa” 
was an elaborate dinner attended with 
all the color and ceremony of the Arab¬ 


ian Nights. 

The Malan grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren need not be content with 
stories of their grandparents’ youth— 
they can hear exciting stories of things 
Grandma and Grandpa are doing right 
now. 



Mr. and Mrs. Alexis B, Malan celebrate 
their 60th wedding anniversary at a 
party attended by their 13 children. 
Front row 1. to r.: Mrs. Oscar (Mary) 
Torgerson, Mrs. Ty L. (Rosalie) Park¬ 
er, Mrs. David (Marjorie) Morrell, 
Mrs. Kenneth (Alice) Everett. Middle 
row, 1. to r.: Mrs. Bernard (Edna) Tan 
ner, Mrs. Alexis (Elfreda) Malan, Mr. 
Malan, Mrs. Louis (Veta) Domenko. 
Back row, 1. to r.: Mrs. Robert (Vera) 
Leishman, Claude A. Malan, Mrs. Glen 
(Madeline) Marston, Lex A. Malan, 
Mrs. Arthur (Lenora) Erekson, Fred 
W. Malan, Mrs. Barney (Miriam) Lee. 
The event took place in Ogden, Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1955. 
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SUP DIRECTORY 

★ 

Herewith is.presented something 
new in the SUP News. The loyal 
folks listed below have given us a 
good beginning. They deserve 
your patronage. Your own listing 
is invited for coming issues. 

★ 


★ Abstracts - Title Insurance 

BACKMAN ABSTRACT & TITLE CO. 

515 Zion's Savings Bank Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Resident Agents for 

HOME TITLE GUARANTY CO. of New York 


★ Appliances - Hardware 

PEHRSON HARDWARE 
& APPLIANCE CO. 

3 Fine Stores to Serve You! 

Sugar House, Rose Park, Hyland Dr, 

★ 

Paul Pehrson — "The G. E. Man" 


★ Directory - Display 



L. LeRoy Karren 1230 Charlton Ave. 

Salt Lake City IN 6-7351 


if Catering 

DISTINCTIVE CATERING SERVICE 

We cater to the SUP — 

Office: ||3 Atlas Bldg. Dial EL5-4515 

Grant and Mary Moss, IN 6-1222 
Vaughn and Gwen Wimmer, IN 7-8893 


SUP NEWS 


★ Cleaning - Laundry 


ALTA CLEANERS 
1421 East 21 st South 

Member, National Institute of Dry Cleaning 
We Clean As They Recommend 


Shirt Laundry 2 Hr. Special Service 

Charles W, Romney, Owner 




if Contractors 



W. W. & W. B. GARDNER, Inc. 

Office—Greyhound Terminal Bldg. 

EM 4-0488 

Asphalt Plant — 1650 Beck St. 

EM 4*4024 

W. W. Gardner — Member of 
SUP Salt Lake Luncheon Club 


★ Department Store 


KEITH O'BRIEN 
Downtown & Sugar House 

EM 4-1801 HU 4-8521 

Your SUP Friend — 

Leon L. "Hal" Halversen 


★ Home Sites 

Mt. Olympus Park 
Sunnyside Heights 
Bona Vista at Bountiful 

KARL B. HALE 

CR. 7-0707 


★ Insurance 


JOEHENRIOD 

Complete Insurance Program 

* 

Life - Accident - Health - Group Plans 
Auto - Fire - Casualty - Bond 
38 Richards St., S. L. C. • EL 5-7583 


if Insurance 


CLARK INSURANCE AGENCY 
W. G. Clark, P. O. Box 227 

Logan, Utah 

Auto, Fire and Life Insurance 

Phone 1SS4 Aramo Blk. 

Logan, Utah 
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★ Marking Devices - Stamps 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 

43 West Broadway' 

EM 3-3905 
Your "Mark-lt 11 Place 
Since 1897 


★ Men's Clothing 



2124 SOUTH Nth EAST 


IN 7-4812 Sugar House 


★ Opticians 

GARDNER OPTICAL 
United Optical Co., Wholesale 

333 So. Main Dial EL. 5-8661 

* 

Better Service at Less Cost 

Owned by 3 "Sons" 


★ Roofing 

"ABOVE EVERYTHING . . . 

A GOOD ROOF" 

LAYTON ROOFING 
732 No. 3rd West EM 3-0377 

Salt Lake City 16, Utah 


★ Service Station 

HERZOG BROS. 
SERVICE 

Texaco Station 

15th E. & 21st So. 
HU 5-1651 


★ Sound Service 

POLL & AUSTIN 

n We Can Be Heard' r 
Our fine equipment has been 
"on the scene' 1 at every SUP trek 
llth E. & 17th So. Sugar House IN 7-7965 
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Village Diary 

by Virginia Baker 


There is an old folk tale handed down 
from one Christianized Indian genera¬ 
tion to the next about deer. At mid¬ 
night on Christmas Eve, the story goes, 
all the deer in the forest face Bethle¬ 
hem and kneel in homage to the Christ 
child. 

This story makes doubly effective the 
gift of a young deer to Pioneer Village 
just one week before Christmas. 

A Goshute Indian, living 20 miles 
west of Tooele, rescued the faun last 
spring after its mother died. The deer 
became tame and §pon began to follow 
the Indian boys to school and play. 

During the autumn, the deer started 
to run away often, sometimes staying 
for several days. Fearful that dogs or 
hunters would kill the pet, its Indian 
benefactor donated it to the Village. 

Dozens of children have been thrilled 
to pet and talk to the deer, including 
nieces and nephews of Jean Linton Hall 
and Louanne Pobanz Baker. Teenagers 
Beverly and Nancy Pobanz and Ann 
Kleinberg came along to help keep tab 
on the young ’uns, children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arden Gull, Mrs. Berniece Earl 
and Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Thulin. 

Tiny Ardis Elizabeth Beyers laughed 
delightedly when her father John put her 
right into the cage with the nice deer. 

O $ 0 

Ronald Kingsbury and his wife 
brought Mr. and Mrs. Roy P. Walker 
and their son, Ralph S. Walker, all of 
North Hollywood, to visit the Village 
during holidays. Mrs. Walker told of one 
of her fellow teachers who insisted they 
had met before. Then Mrs. Walker said 
something about Utah and her new 
friend exclaimed, “That’s it. I visited 
for a day in Utah once, and you talk 
just like the people up there.” 

“By their speech ye shall know 
them.” Let’s face it, fellers, tain’t no 
use even tryin’ to hide our past. 

There’s so much expansion here at the 
Village, I can’t seem to keep up with it 
all. First of all, there’s the new gun 
room, built at the east end of the ad¬ 
ministration building. Lined with aged 
knotty pine, the room will house all 
the gun collection now in the Round 
House, as well as many other guns 
which have not £pen unpacked because 
there is no space for them. 

Since what I know about guns couldn’t 
fill one of the knots in the wall panel, 
the part of the building which interests 
me is the cement roof. It’s built so it 
will be shaded in the summer, and 
meetings can be held on it, patio style. 

# !■( * -b 

John Hunt, reporter for one of the 


Los Angeles daily papers, came in to get 
some info about the Mormon Battalion 
trek. He stayed to take the royal tour 
of the Village, Was especially interest¬ 
ed in the old hand operated press and 
tried to figure how long it would take 
to print his paper (circulation, 300,000) 
on the pioneer press, one page at a 
time. 

Wish someone would remind me to 
ask Horace Sorensen for the story on 
the carousel horses stored in the car¬ 
riage house. I understand they were 
handmade in Europe in the 80’s. 


Paul Smoot Dixon— 

by Virgil V, Peterson 

Paul Smoot Dixon, member of the 
National Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers and the Salt Lake Luncheon 
Club died at his home Sunday, De¬ 
cember 4, 1955, of cancer. A de- 
cendant of pioneer stock through the 
lineage of both his father and mother 
he was one of Utah’s outstanding 
civic leaders and businessmen. 

Born April 7, 1906, in Provo, Utah, 
he was the son of LeRoy and Electa 
Smoot Dixon. He married Ora An¬ 
derson of Fairview, Utah, in the Salt 
Lake Temple in 1929. They were the 
parents of three children, Paul, Jr., 
Vivian, and Margaret. 

Paul filled an L. D. S. Mission to 
the Eastern States, 1924-26. At the 
time of his death he was a member 
of the Bonneville Stake High Council. 
He was a graduate of Brigham Young 
University and attended New York 
University School of Business. Since 
1945 he was comptroller at Radio 
Station KSL. He was past president 
of the Rocky Mountain Chapter of 
the American Institute of Real Es¬ 
tate Appraisers and was a member 
of the Executives Association, Salt 
Lake Real Estate Board, Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bon¬ 
neville Knife and Fork Club. He 
was also a former president of the 
B. Y. U. Alumni Association. 

The S. U. P. and the community in 
which he lived have lost a most valu¬ 
able friend and leader. Our condol¬ 
ences go to Ora and her family. 


150 Centennials 

Within the next 10 to 15 years ap- 
proximately 150 Utah communities will 
reach their centennial anniversary. 
Too many communities let these 
historic events and dates creep up 
on them and overtake them without 
warning. The Sons intend to make it 
their business to see that communities 
are duly warned well in advance, and 
that if assistance can be given that it 
be made immediately available. Watch 
for a forthcoming list of some of these 
approaching events. 


SUP Members— 

Advertisers .make this publication pos¬ 
sible. Give them your full support. 

★ Laundry 

PEERLESS LAUNDRY 
& Dry Cleaning 

• A Quarter Century of Service • 
Friends of the SUP 

1184 East 21st So. Phone IN 6-8743 

★ Paints 


PAINTS 


\S*wvud£L 

At Bennett's Stores, Branches & Dealers 
Everywhere 


Are You 

COSTUMED 

for the 

MILITARY BALL 

of the 

Mormon Battalion? 

(Feb 22 at the State Capitol) 

★ 

SALT LAKE COSTUME 
has an excellent supply of 

COSTUMES & UNIFORMS 
for all occasions 

★ 

"WE COSTUME the SUP" 

★ 

SALT LAKE COSTUME CO. 
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Temple Fork Charter 
Night, November 28th 

One of the best planned charter nights 
of the year was held at Logan on the 
evening of November 28th, when a gath¬ 
ering of some 75 members, guests and 
wives, toasted the receipt by president 
Charles B. Cazier, of the official char¬ 
ter for Temple Fork chapter. 



Dr. Joel E. Ricks, first vice president 
of the National Society, and past presi¬ 
dent of the chapter, made the presen¬ 
tation and recounted the long and bril¬ 
liant history of the group. 

Milton Backman, national judge ad¬ 
vocate spoke eloquently on the high 
ideals and purposes of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers and complimented the chapter 
on its extensive activities and its large 
membership. 

Original musical entertainment was 
provided by the Eleventh Ward Quar¬ 
tet; Dale Jenkins, Frank Daws, D. J. 
Bate and Preston Olsen. 



Dr. Joel E. Ricks, First Vice President 
of the National Society, right, presents 
official charter and engraved hundred 
year old hand-bell to Charles B. Cazier, 
feft, president of Temple Fork chapter at 
charter night ceremonies, November 28, 
1955. 



Officers and guests at Temple Fork Charter night ceremonies. Seated, 1. to r.: 
Mayor William Owens; U.S.A.C. President Daryl Chase; President Charles B. 
Cazier, Dr. Joel E. Ricks, 1st Vice President of National Society; National 
Judge Advocate Milton V. Backman and Ward McCarty. Standing, rear: Irwin 
S. Thompson, 1st Vice President of Chapter; Theodore M. Burton, President U.S.A.C. 
Faculty Chapter; Adolph M. Reeder, President Box Elder Chapter; Ed. M. Pitch¬ 
er, President Smithfield Chapter; Frank Munns, President Golden Spike Chapter; 
and Rulon J. Steed 2nd Vice President, Temple Fork Chapter. 


National Secretary Makes 
Predictions For 1956 

When this reporter asked our national 
secretary to make a grassroots fore¬ 
cast for 1956, he obligingly came up 
with these predictions. 

Boys will be boys. 

Love will find a way. 

Clothes will make the man. 

The stock market will go up. 

The race will go to the swift. 

The stock market will go down. 

The job begun is one half done. 

Heaven will help the working girl. 

A stitch in time will save nine. 

50,030,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 

The early bird will catch the worm. 

Spankings will hurt the old man more 
than the young. 

An Irishman will kiss the Blarney 
Stone. 

Stardust will win the fourth at Pimlico. 

Turkey will be eaten on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Day. 

Women will grow a year older every 
decade. 

Millions of babies will arrive in the 
pink. 

Pediatricians will eat because kids 
won’t. 

A political plum will be the result of 
careful grafting. 

Whether you’re rich or poor, it will 
be nice to have money. 

A pedestrian will be a man who has 
two cars, a wife, and a son. 


SUP Slides, Movies 
Wanted 

The National Society is undertaking 
the collection from past and present 
members, of originals or copies of all 
32 mm slides, and all 16 mm and 8 mm 
movie footage, that has to do with treks, 
encampments, parades and special ac¬ 
tivities of SUP chapters and members. 

If we can get this material collected 
and catalogued it will form a priceless 
source of information and entertainment 
in future years. Movies can be shown 
with a continuity of scenes that will 
span many years. The same will be 
true of the slides. 

If Sons who have these pictures will 
report what they have, the project can 
be launched. Please let us hear from 
you. Tell us what you have. 

Richard A. Lambert 
Honored 

Richard A. Lambert, past president 
of the National Society, and its out¬ 
standing trek-master, was presented 
with the Society’s Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Award, by President Horace A. Sor¬ 
ensen, December 29th, The presentation 
was made at the Christmas Party of the 
Sugar House chapter of which Dick is 
a member. The award reads that it is 
in recognition of Brother Dick’s dis¬ 
tinguished service in conducting the 
1955 Hole-in-the-Rock trek. 
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MORMON BATTALION FORMAL MILITARY BALL 


FEB. 22 



High echelon of Mormon Battalion staff puts finishing touches on plans for the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers sponsored Mormon Battalion trek to Fort Moore, Los Angeles, 
July 1st to 7th. Shown in the authentic 1847 Infantry uniform of U. S. Army, 
are from 1. to r. Major General Fred E. Curtis, commanding officer of the Battalion 
and in full charge of the historic trek; General Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., Bat¬ 
talion Historian and counterpart of General Stephen F. Kearny; Lt. Col. Horace 
A. Sorensen, Special Services; and Colonel Fred M. Reese, Battalion executive 
officer. 


The brilliantly reactivated Mormon 
Battalion of 506 officers and men will 
be officially “mustered in” on Wash¬ 
ington's birthday, February 22nd, at a 
colorful military ball in the rotunda of 
the Utah State Capitol, according to 
Major General Fred E. Curtis, com¬ 
manding officer of the unit. 

It is hoped to have all enlistments for 
the Battalion complete at that date 
with the rolls of the five Infantry com¬ 
panies closed. 

Honored guests at the military ball 
will include Governor J. Bracken Lee 
and his official staff, Adjutant General 
Maxwell E. Rich and his staff, the com¬ 
manding general of Fort Douglas and 
his staff, and the commanding officers 
and staffs of every military installation 
in the state. 

It will be a formal occasion, the of¬ 
ficers and men wearing the official 
dress uniform of their branch of mili¬ 
tary service, and the women of the Bat¬ 
talion are requested to wear formal 
gowns of the pioneer period if avail¬ 
able. 

According to General Curtis, plans 
are well under way for the historic SUP 
sponsored Mormon Battalion trek to Los 
Angeles, July 1st, for the Fort Moore- 
Mormon Battalion ceremonies. The 506 
officers and men of the battalion and 
their wives, and a large contingent of 
nonbattalion members of SUP and their 
wives, will leave by chartered train 
and chartered buses the morning of 
July 1st. The battalion will parade in 
the July 4th celebration in Los Angeles, 
and the trekkers will return on July 
7th or 8th. 

The cost for the week's trek is being 
held below $95 per person (official 
figures will be announced in February) 
but requests for reservations must be 
received by the Battalion immediately. 
When submitting your request for res¬ 
ervations, pin your check to it on the 
basis of $5 per person. Thus if you are 
requesting reservations for yourself and 
wife, you must attach your check for 
$10. As soon as the final costs of the 
trek are determined, you will be ad¬ 
vised and the inquest made for the ad¬ 
ditional funds. 

Your reporter has been advised that 
requests without this initial earnest 
money of $5 per person, cannot be hon¬ 
ored. 

Officers of the reactiviated Mormon 
Battalion are General Nicholas G. Mor¬ 
gan, Sr., Battalion Historian; Major 
General Fred E. Curtis, commanding 
officer; Colonel Fred M. Reese, Bat¬ 
talion executive officer; Lt. Colonel Al¬ 
vin Keddington, Battalion adjutant; Lt. 
Col. Elias L. Day, executive officer, cen¬ 
tral div.; Lt Col. Ernest R. McKay, ex¬ 
ecutive officer, northern div.; Lt. Col, 


Lanel Lunt, executive officer, southern 
div.; Lt. Col. Horace A. Sorensen, spe¬ 
cial services. 

Major Harold H. Jenson, public rela¬ 
tions; Major P. LeRoy Nelson, judge 
advocate; Major James E. Burns, 
chaplain; Major Joseph L. Chandler, en¬ 
gineer; Major D. Crawford Huston, wel¬ 
fare; Major Dr. W. S. Worlton, medical 
detachment; Capt. Dr. James H. Clark, 
surgeon; Capt. Ray L. Alston, first aid; 
Capt, Ira Sharp, supplies, Capt. Joseph 
S. Bennion, mess officer; Capt. Lon W. 
Reese, transportation; Capt. Sheldon R 
Brewster , housing; Capt. Parley P. 
Giles, radio; Capt. Harry Poll, radio; 
Capt. Virgil H. Smith, finance officer; 
Capt D. James Cannon, press; Capt. 
Claudell Johnson, press; Capt. S. Rich¬ 
ard Keddington, enlistment; Warrant 
Officer Lawrence T. Epperson, musi¬ 
cian. 

An incomplete roster of company of¬ 
ficers lists: Company A. Salt Lake, 
Capt, Oscar Hunter, 1st Lt. Frank 
Openshaw, 3rd Lt. Clayton Dunford, 
Sgt. Mjr., Harold L. Bowman. 

Company B. Salt Lake; Capt. Bernard 
Brockbank, 1st Lt. Karl B. Hale, 2nd 
Lt. Thomas W. Jenson, 3rd Lt. Paul 
Davis, 1st Ord. Sgt. Clifton R. Davis. 

Company C. Ogden; Capt Rulon S. 
Draney. 

Co. D., Logan, Capt. Jesse P. Rich. 

Company D, Southern Utah and Los 
Angeles, Capt. Verl G. Dixon, 


It is particularly stressed that all 
requests for information on the trek 
and on enlistments in the battalion be 
directed to: Colonel Fred M. Reese, 
Mormon Battalion Headquarters, 504 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 

Mormon Battalion Scores 
Four-Alarm Scoop 

Perhaps the greatest publicity scoop 
in the history of the National Society 
was scored by the alert Mormon Bat¬ 
talion staff (under the immediate di¬ 
rection of Major Harold H. Jenson, 
public relations officer) last week when 
the headline story of the Battalion's trek 
to Fort Moore, and its February 22 
formal military “mustering in” ball 
at the state capitol, broke in perfect 
sequence in the Salt Lake Tribune, The 
Deseret News, The Sugar House News 
Bulletin and at least three city radio 
stations. 

For those who desire the clippings for 
their scrap books we refer you to The 
News Bulletin, Dec. 29, page 4; the Des¬ 
eret News, December 30, page 1, local 
section; the Salt Lake Tribune, Decem¬ 
ber 30, a four column banner head at g 
the top of rear page, first section, and " 
again in the Salt Lake Tribune's New 
Year's edition, January 1st, page 10 B. 
As Fitzgerald would have said of this: 

“ . ( . 'tis paradise enow!” 









